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and needlessly provocative. And provocative it certainly has been — 
of criticism not equally discerning, and much less courteous. In fact, 
De Sanctis's opening volumes have been assailed virulently by appar- 
ently every brand of writer in Italy. They emphatically did not deserve 
such treatment, and we believe that Italy must eventually endorse the 
favorable judgment of the scholars of the rest of the world; but up to 
the present they have drawn a continuous fire of dissent from socialists, 
jurists, dilettants, and historians. In the volume now under review 
De Sanctis replies to his critics. His knowledge of the ancient and 
modern literature of the subject is astonishingly wide and accurate, 
and he proves himself a dangerous controversialist. He writes with 
passion and he makes general and detailed charges of ignorance and 
incapacity against his assailants. With men like Ciccotti, De Marchi, 
Bonfante, and Ferrero he has easy work. It is simply a slaughter of 
the innocents. Nor can it be said that Pais proves invulnerable to his 
attack. No productive scholar could stand such fierce onslaughts: 
certainly not one so original and daring as Pais has been. To us it 
seems a matter of regret that the two men whose work has destroyed 
the clear supremacy of Germany in Roman history should be thus 
lacking in mutual respect. w s Ferguson 

The Ancient Greek Historians (Harvard Lectures). By J. B. 

Bury, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 

the University of Cambridge. (New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1909. Pp. x, 281.) 

Professor Bury was well inspired in choosing the Greek historians 
for his theme. A good monograph on this subject has long been a 
desideratum. Professor Bury's book is extremely readable and very 
much up-to-date in the citation of the latest finds and discussion of the 
newest hypotheses. Much of his comment is of necessity common 
property. There is space to mention only a few of the more striking 
or novel suggestions. Something more than justice is done to Hecataeus 
of Miletus and great stress is laid on his Ionian rationalism and the 
largely conjectural indebtedness of Herodotus to him. The lost his- 
tory of the Sequel to the Reign of Darius by Dionysius of Miletus is 
said to be the probable source of Herodotus's account of the Persian 
War. Into the framework of facts and dates thus supplied Herodotus 
wove the oral tradition of the Greeks and gave the whole an Athenian 
as opposed to an Ionian coloring. These books (vn.-ix.) were com- 
posed before his travels, and the architectonic unity and symmetry of 
the whole work, well brought out by the Alexandrian division into nine 
books, was achieved by an afterthought. Herodotus's work is more 
than a graciously garrulous epic narrative. It is a study in the history 
of civilization and a lesson in the unity of history though Herodotus 
does not himself formulate the idea. His philosophy and his rational- 
ism, to which much space is given, are Ionian, not Athenian. " He 
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belonged entirely in temper and mentality to the period before the 
sophistic illumination, which he lived to see but not to understand " 
(p. 74). The story of the debate at the Persian court on the three 
forms of government is due not, as Diimmler, e. g., supposes, to a 
sophistic tract followed also by Euripides in his Suppliants, but to some 
Ionian publicist whose philosophical fiction was naively accepted for 
fact by the historian. 

Thucydides is the first really philosophic and critical historian. Mr. 
Cornford's cavils on his use of 7rpd<£a<m and airiai in relation to the 
causes of the Peloponnesian War are rejected for reasons essen- 
tially the same as those given by the present reviewer in the Dial of 
October I, 1907. 

The interesting chapter on the speeches contains the perhaps fanci- 
ful suggestion that the peculiar contorted style which the schoolboy 
dreads, and which is not confined to the speeches but is also found for 
example in the reflections on Corcyra and in the Melian dialogue, is a 
notice to the reader that Thucydides is making points of his own in the 
elaborate rhetoric learned in the school of Antiphon. Professor Bury 
infers that the Epitaphios is not Periclean but expresses Thucydides's 
own half-sympathetic, half-ironical analysis of the Periclean ideal. 
The argument is weakened rather than strengthened by the fancy that 
Cleon's words (II, 38. 7), " £n]Tei a\Xo tl cos «ros dirtiv, rj iv oh £<l/u.ev", 

are a retrospective sneer at Periclean idealism. The space gained by 
practically ignoring the " essentially mediocre " mind of Xenophon is 
given to Cratippus, whom Mr. Bury agrees with Grenfell and Hunt 
in regarding as the author of the extensive fragment dealing with the 
years 393-394, published in the fifth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 
Nothing is said of the interesting Oxford lecture in which Wilamowitz, 
attributing the fragment to Theopompus, regrets his earlier conformity 
to the convention which brackets the author of the Philippica with what 
he now sees to be the greatly inferior intellect of Ephorus. Somewhat 
less than justice is done not to the influence but to the intelligence of 
Isocrates and his school. Interesting chapters on Roman historiog- 
raphy and the views of the ancients concerning the uses of history 
conclude the work. A brief appendix argues that Thucydides retouched 
his history after 404 but allowed some inconsistencies to stand. The 
entire irevT^KovTaej-ta is an afterthought. 

To conclude with a few cavils, it is, I think, a mistake to infer that 
Hecataeus's very expression, when he says that the Xoyoi of the Hellenes 
are absurd, suggests a contrast with the non-Hellenes (p. 51). The 
contrast is with Hecataeus's own opinion, and the phrasing is almost 
a formula in Greek literature for contemptuous reference to popular 
belief. 

Professor Bury makes very interesting reading out of Von Scala's 
and Cuntz's notion that Polybius as his thought became more positive 
rejected the conception of Fortune (tvxtj) with which he began under 
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the influence of Demetrius of Phalerum, and that the " evolution " can 
be traced by contradictions and " post-Gracchan " interpolations in his 
work. But the discovery is a mere mare's nest of philology disposed 
of by a few judicious words of Croiset. I have examined all the tv\V 
passages in Polybius and am confident that on a fair interpretation of 
the context they will not support the theory. I had intended to show 
this in detail, but may spare the space as I now find that the work has 
been excellently done in the sensible dissertation of Robert Hercod, 
La Conception de I'Histoire dans Polybe (Lausanne, 1902), overlooked 
in Professor Bury's bibliography. Paul Shorey 

Malaria and Greek History. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. To which is added The 
History of Greek Therapeutics and the Malaria Theory. By 
E. T. Withington, M.A., M.B., Balliol College, Oxford. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, 
Number VIII. ] (Manchester: University Press. 1909. Pp. 

xi, I75-) 

The historian is constantly obliged while investigating ancient 
problems to sharpen his perceptions by watching parallel developments 
in modern times ; for the rich materials there available suggest to 
him a multitude of questions which otherwise he would be unable to 
put to the fragmentary reports of ancient experience. A prerequisite 
for the helpful transfer back to antiquity of modern observations, 
however, is that they are really empirical; that they have first been 
derived from a careful scrutiny of modern materials, and that they have 
been thoroughly tested where they can be tested best. This prerequisite 
has not been met in the present case. It is true that the deplorable 
results of malaria in modern Greece are impressed upon the reader 
at the outset by the statistics which have been compiled by the Hellenic 
Anti-Malaria League for the education of the Greeks to a more intel- 
ligent campaign for the mastery of the disease; but we need to know 
more than that. We need to know to what extent malaria has entered 
as a retarding factor into, let us say, the last hundred years of modern 
Greek development, or into the life of Italy, France, and Holland 
since Macculloch in 1827 wrote the alarming sections of his work 
on Malaria which Jones quotes on page in. 

Jones's thesis — to which Withington gives a mild concurrence in 
his well-informed appendix on Greek Therapeutics — is that malaria 
made its appearance in Greece as a general scourge at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War; that it caused a rapid weakening of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual vigor of the people, which was accompanied by 
a recourse to supernatural aids when medicine proved powerless, and 
also by an increased dependence upon the ministrations of the wife 
or mother — to the great social advantage of the gentler sex. Malaria 



